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EARTHWORMS. 

Every one is more or less fully aware of the im- 
portance of ‘little things ;’ but few indeed have 
any adequate conception of the great results 
effected by the long-continued operation of seem- 
ingly insignificant agencies. It is a well-known 
fact that many of the once famous cities of anti- 
quity have long since disappeared, some of these 
cities so vast that it is quite impossible the stones 
of them can have been all removed. Yet where 
we may have reason to believe that some few 
centuries ago a city stood, we find to-day a green 
expanse of pasture-land, with here and there 
perhaps a few rounded knolls or mounds relieving 
the flatness of the scene. Turning up the sod 
beneath us, we probably find a fine black loam, 
suggestive of a deep rich virgin soil; but digging 
deeper, we may strike upon the marble plinth of 
a ruined column, or the tessere of some old 
mosaic pavement. The fact that in the course of 
years great cities are found thus buried many feet 
below the ground, must often have appeared a 
mystery to many. We confess to having been 
frequently puzzled by this strange problem, but 
without ever obtaining a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty till recently ; and the explana- 
tion was then as unexpected as it possibly could 
be. Yet, however incredible it may appear, we 
have it on the trustworthy authority of Darwin 
that the key to the whole mystery is supplied by 
the one word, worms ; and in his latest work, The 
Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of 
Worms, with Observations on their Habits (London : 
John Murray), we have abundant proof of the 
hitherto unrecognised importance of this humble 
creature. 

Forty-four years ago, a paper ‘On the Forma- 
tion of Mould’ was read before the Geological 
Society by Mr Charles Darwin; but so novel 
were the views expressed in it, that the author’s 
conclusions were received with something like 
incredulity. Convinced, however, of the truth of 
what he had written, Mr Darwin determined 
to investigate the question fully, and so place 


his former conclusions beyond the possibility of 
doubt. Meantime, the world in general had for- 
gotten all about his paper, so that the information 
contained in the present volume comes upon us 
almost in the light of a revelation. It is a trite 
but truthful saying, that people generally know 
least about the things with which they are most 
familiar; and this statement receives abundant 
confirmation from the facts which Darwin brings 
before us, showing how stupendous is the work 
accomplished by the agency of worms, and how 
inadequately the importance of these little crea- 
tures in the economy of nature has hitherto been 
recognised. 

In his earlier observations Mr Darwin dis- 
covered that small fragments of burnt marl, 
cinders, &c.. which had been strewed over the 
surface of several meadows, were found after a 
few years at a depth of some inches below the 


turf, but still forming an unbroken layer. This » 


apparent sinking of superficial bodies he found 
was due to the large quantity of fine earth 
brought up to the surface by worms, in the 
form of castings, which soon cover up any object 
left on the surface. He was thus led to the 
startling conclusion, that all the vegetable mould 
over the country has passed many times through 
the intestinal canal of worms; and hence the term 
‘animal mould’ would be more appropriate than 
the common one of ‘ vegetable mould, 

After dealing with the subject and the criticisms 
of his early paper, Mr Darwin goes on to describe 
the habits and structure of the common earthworm. 
As every one knows, worms live in holes or bur- 
rows in the ground. The interior of these they 
coat with leaves, to prevent their bodies from 
coming into contact with the cold damp earth; and 
as a rule they lie motionless close to the mouth of 
these holes, so that by looking carefully, one can 
see their heads quite near the surface of the 
ground. In winter, however, they completely 
close the entrance to their holes, and go deeper 
down, to be beyond the reach of birds or frost, 
their burrows being often found to penetrate the 


earth to the depth of even five or six feet, It is ! 
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chiefly during the evening and the night, when 
the earth is moist, that they leave their holes in 
search of food, They are not at all particular 
what they feed upon ; but such preference as they 
do exhibit is in favour of cabbage leaves and 
similareegetable substances. 

The experiments to which Mr Darwin subjected 
them in order to discover the existence and 
development of their senses, are particularly 
interesting. To sound they are absolutely in- 
sensible; and not even Orpheus himself could 
have charmed them with his melodies; for not 
only did they show the greatest indifference when 
subjected to the torture of a tin whistle, or the 
notes of a piano, but even the blast of a bassoon 
failed to make the slightest impression upon 
them. With regard to vibrations, however, they 
manifest extreme sensitiveness; for when the 
ground is beaten, they will instantly retreat ; and 
if disturbed beneath them, they will quickly crawl 
out of their holes, probably under the impres- 
sion that their enemy the mole is after them, 
This sensitiveness of the worm to vibrations, 
while unconscious of sounds, was proved by Mr 
Darwin in a simple and effective manner. Though 
the tones of the piano did not aifect them when 
separate from it, yet when the pots containing 
their burrows were placed on the piano itself, the 
moment any note was struck, the worms instantly 
disappeared within their burrows. They were 
thus shown to be sensible of the vibrations, 
though not of the sounds. 

Although destitute of eyes, earthworms are 
sensitive to intense light; and when the bull’s- 
eye of a lantern is directed upon the creature, 
it retreats instantly. Their sense of smell, on 
the other hand, is very limited and weak; for 
it has been ascertained that not even the odour 
of tobacco juice or the strong perfume of mille- 
fleurs is sufficient to attract their attention ; while 
pieces of cabbage, onions, and raw meat buried 
in flower-pots near them, did not remain long 
undiscovered. As already stated, they show a 
certain preference for particular kinds of food, 
preferring red cabbage to green, and celery and 
carrots before either. Of all their senses, how- 
ever, that of touch, including the perception 
of vibrations, appears to be the most ‘highly 
developed. 

Regarding their digestive powers, we find they 
are omnivorous, and drag into their holes anything 
that appears at all edible, showing no particular 
objection even to such articles as rose-thorns or 
se ae of glass. The leaves which they get 
hold of, they smear over with an alkaline fluid, 
which partially digests them before they are 
actually introduced into the body; a fact re- 
markable as being the only instance recorded of 
any animal of digestion outside the stomach. But 
the earthworm does not depend altogether upon 
meat and leaves for its existence; it finds nourish- 
ment in the very soil. Its mouth consists simply 
of two lips ; and as it has no teeth, the particles of 
sand do not interfere with its mastication, so it 
goes on swallowing earth, which in its sage 
through the intestines has all the digestible in- 
gredients thoroughly extracted from it. The 
indigestible portions are then ejected in the form 
of little heaps called worm-casts, which every one 
who lives in the country or possesses a garden 


must be quite familiar with. The fine earth 
brought up to the surface in these little heaps of 
worm excreta is afterwards spread out by wind 
and rain more or less uniformly over the ground ; 
the actual weight of these castings thrown up 
during twelve months being calculated in one 
case to amount to as much as eighteen and one- 
eighth tons per acre, Multiplying this by years, 
we can readily understand how surface objects 
will soon be covered up, or appear to sink into the 
ground ; and numerous instances are given by Mr 
Darwin of stones and walls and pavements which 
have thus been slowly undermined and sunk by 
worms. Thus we have at anyrate one explanation 
of the hitherto mysterious fact, that the ruins 
of old cities have been found so far beneath 
the surface that the soil has been ploughed 
and reploughed for years without the least sus- 
picion of the existence of the ancient monuments 
below. 

Mr Darwin, in this connection, furnishes a 
number of striking illustrations of this burying 
or covering process in regard to fields which a 
number of years ago were thickly strewn with 
stones on the surface, and which stones in course 
of time entirely disappeared. A field near his 
own residence was ploughed in 1841, and after- 
wards allowed to remain in pasture; and so 
thickly covered was the surface with stones, some 
of them half as large as a child’s head, that 
it was called ‘the stony field’ Thirty years 
afterwards, a cutting was made in the field, 
when these stones were found to be covered by 
about two inches of mould, and a man might 
have ridden a horse from one end of the field 
to the other without the shoes of the steed strik- 
ing a single stone. Mr Darwin traces this change 
entirely to the agency of worms, We would 
take leave to suggest, however, that perhaps frost 
has also something to do with this sinking of 
stones, small and large, into the soil. We all 
know that frost acts very powerfully on the soil, 
raising the surface and the stones upon it consider- 
ably above their normal level. When the thaw 
comes, the softer portions of the soil are probably 
the first to be affected ; and as these soften, heavy 
objects, such as stones, will tend to sink to a lower 
level than before, and might thus be gradually 
covered by the surrounding earth. We would not 
venture, in the face of Mr Darwin’s experiments, 
to withdraw from the worms their share in this 
transposition of things; yet we wonld submit 
that the action of frost is a factor in the change 
not to be lost sight of. 

While, therefore, Mr Darwin regards the earth- 
worm as a preserver of the records of old time, 
this comparatively humble creature is neverthe- 
less one of the chief agents in the destruction 
of the land surface of the globe. The rains 
and the frost act powerfully upon the higher 
portions of the land; and the glacier and the 
mountain torrent carry down the materials of 
the disintegrated rocks; but these when brought 
down to the lower grounds might remain there 
for ages longer than they do but for the agency 
of worms, In the first place the particles of stone 
and earth which are swallowed by worms are acted 
on both chemically and mechanically during the 

rocess of digestion ; then, again, as the old worn 

urrows collapse and fresh castings are brought to 
the surface, the whole layer of mould is subjected 
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to a slow circulation, during which the friction of 
the particles of earth on one another still further 
reduces their size, Thus the soil becomes finer 
and finer; and as the ordinary means of dis- 
integration, namely, running water and the waves 
of the sea, act with less and less power on rock 
fragments the smaller they are, we see how great 
is the assistance which worms lend in the decom- 
position and disintegration of the soil. The area 
of cultivable soil is also thus extended, because 
castings thrown up either during a shower or 
shortly before rain, are washed down any inclined 
surface ; while during dry weather strong winds 
blow these little pellets of excreta from one 
place to another. : 

There are many other interesting portions of 
the book which we have not touched upon, but 
we cannot omit referring to those which treat of 
the experiments planned and carried out by Mr 
Darwin with a view to determining whether or 
not the actions of worms were guided by anything 
approaching to Intelligence. His chief experi- 
ment in this direction had relation to the habit 
which worms have of plugging up the mouths of 
their burrows with leaves, bits of paper, feathers, 
tufts of wool and horse-hair, pebbles, &c, This is 
one of their strongest instincts, and a worm has 
been known to drag, with its sucker-like mouth, a 
stone weighing two ounces over a gravel-walk to 
the mouth of its burrow. In order to determine 
the extent of the apparent intelligence displayed 
in these plugging operations, Mr Darwin ‘observed 
carefully how worms dragged leaves into their bur- 
rows ; whether by their tips, or bases, or middle 
parts. It seemed,’ he says, ‘more especially desir- 
able to do this in the case of plants not natives to 
our country ; for although the habit of dragging 
leaves into their burrows is undoubtedly instinc- 
tive with worms, yet instinct could not tell them 
how to act in the case of leaves about which their 
progenitors knew nothing. If, moreover, worms 
acted solely through instinct or an unvarying 
inherited impulse, they would draw all kinds of 
leaves into their burrows in the same manner. If 
they have no such definite instinct, we might 
suspect that chance would determine whether the 
tip, base, or middle was seized. If both these 
alternatives are excluded, intelligence alone is 
left ; unless the worm in each case first tries 
many different methods, and follows that alone 
which proves possible or the most easy ; but to 
act in this manner and to try different methods, 
makes a near approach to intelligence.’ 

So argued Mr Darwin with regard to the conclu- 
sions that might be drawn from the experiments 
he was about to make. And this is how he carried 
out his experiments. First, he offered the worms 
leaves of various shapes, both of indigenous and 
exotic species, and the result undoubtedly estab- 
lished the fact that the part of the leaf which the 
worm seized for the purpose of dragging the whole 
into its burrow was not a matter of chance ; and 
that, in an overwhelming majority of cases, that 

art of the leaf was seized which would offer 
east resistance to being drawn into the burrow. 
After a great number of experiments with leaves 
of various shapes and sizes—all which experiments 
— the above conclusion—Mr Darwin made 
a further series of experiments by cutting writing- 
a into long triangles, short at the base, 
an 


burrows. The result was the same as before; 
nearly three times as many were drawn in by 
the apex as by the base. ‘We may therefore 
conclude,’ he says, ‘ that the manner in which the 
triangles are drawn into the burrows is not a 
matter of chance’ He further argues that if 
worms are able to judge, either before or after 
having drawn an object close to the mouths of 
their burrows, how best to drag it in, they must 
acquire some notion of its general shape. This 
notion, he thinks, they may acquire by their sense 
of touch, which, as already mentioned, is very fine. 
Hence, ‘if worms have the power of acquiring some 
notion, however rude, of the shape of an object 
and of their burrows, as seems to be the case, they 
deserve to be called intelligent ; for they then 
act in nearly the same manner as would a man 
under similar circumstances.’ 

We have said enough, we trust, to interest the 
reader in the subject, and perhaps induce him to 
read Mr Darwin’s book for himself; and in con- 
clusion we may just briefly sum up the chief 
purposes the worm fulfils in the economy of 
nature. 

Earthworms we know are valuable as food for 
birds and fishes ; and to worms our thanks are due 
for assisting to preserve many an ancient monu- 
ment which has thrown light upon the history of 
the past. They are ploughers and tillers of the soil, 
for they are constantly turning it over and loosen- 
ing it; thus fitting it for seedlings to take root 
and for roots to penetrate with ease. By their 
constant labours, the soil is exposed to the im- 
proving action of the air and atmospheric agencies ; 
it is enriched by mixture with partially digested 
leaves and other organic matter dragged into their 
burrows; and the rain which falls upon the 
ground sinks deeper through the loosened soil 
than it might otherwise have done. But their 
chief work is to sift the finer from the coarser 
particles, and by their castings to produce a layer 
of the finest mould, thus proving themselves 
co-operators with the farmer and the gardener as 
cultivators and fertilisers of the soil. 

Thus in considering all the facts which prove 
the importance of worms, we may conclude in 
Mr Darwin’s own words: ‘It may be doubted 
whether there are many other animals which 
have played so important a part in the history 
of the world as have these lowly organised 
creatures.’ 


THE STORY OF A THUMB-MARK. 


‘You’tt be sorry for this, uncle!? The speaker 
was a young man—little more than a lad indeed, 
to judge by his smooth face, though in figure he 
was stalwart and well set up. He spoke passion- 
ately, as he closed the door and came out, He 
did not go back to his desk in the counting-house, 
but passed straight from his uncle’s private office 
to the street, snatching his hat from the wall in 
the passage as he left. 

‘Another row with the governor, Mark my 
words,’ said one of the clerks to his neighbour ; 
‘that young fellow will come to no good.’ 

The ‘governor’ thus referred to was sole repre- 
sentative and proprietor of the firm of Anthony 


bs, offering these to the worms to plug up their 
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Greig & Co., situated in one of our large seaport 
towns in the west of England. Nearly a hundred 
men and women were employed in the factory ; 
and the firm’s trade-mark, a ship in full sail, 
was known all the world over on their packages 
of flour, meal, and biscuits, Greig’s biscuits 
were sucked by babies everywhere, from Eng- 
land to the antipodes, from Shanghai to San 
Francisco; ladies crumbled Greig’s biscuits and 
dipped them daintily into their wine; sailors 
smashed Greig’s hard bake with their fists; even 
dogs, horses, and cattle were supplied with speci- 
ally prepared confections, guaranteed to possess 
the qualities both of food and medicine. 

Young Anthony Greig occupied a desk in his 
uncle’s office amongst the other clerks. He was 
advancing through all the grades of the business, 
till he should be judged fit to hold a share in the 
firm. But young Anthony was by no means so 
patient as his uncle desired him to be, nor so 
steady. Twice he had been forced to appeal to his 
uncle to extricate him from his debts—gambling 
debts. And old Anthony was not disposed to be a 
lenient judge of his nephew’s faults. 

That day, there had been a third and most 
serious encounter. Young Greig was involved to 
the extent of about ninety pounds, He had tried 
in vain to ‘do a bill’ on his own account; and 
he was not sufficiently demoralised as yet to take 
less legitimate means of solving his difficulties. 
His uncle, however, did not appreciate at its true 
value the lad’s straightforwardness. Flexibility 
was not one of the old man’s characteristics, and he 
had already warned the young one that he would 
not help him a third time. The nephew pleaded 
his case with the utmost importunity ; but in vain. 
‘I gave you fair and serious warning. You have 
seen fit to disregard it. Do you think that I am 
as great a fool as you are yourself? If you don’t 
respect my word, at least Iwill. Go! Go, I say!’ 
he thundered, as the young man hesitated. So 
that all the clerks, from the manager down to the 
odd man who went messages, heard the row, as 
they called it, between the governor and young 
Mr Anthony. 

As for the old man, he hardened his heart, 
and persuaded himself he had acted for the best. 
The boy would ruin himself, if allowed to persevere 
in such courses. Better strike once and for all. 
But as the day wore on, things presented them- 
selves rather differently to his mind. There was 
little tenderness in his nature; but his sense of 
justice told him that, after all, the young fellow 
had acted, at anyrate, in a straightforward way ; 
he might have done infinitely worse. He wished 
the lad had not taken so absolutely his command 
to go, and half persuaded himself he had not 
meant it—that he only had intended to order 
him back to his desk. Meanwhile, he busied 
himself with work; and on his return from the 
market, remained poring over his ledger—his 
— ledger—until it was time to close the 
office. 


you can dismiss when ready. Send James for 
something for dinner—as usual.’ 

It was no extraordinary circumstance for Mr 
Greig to remain late at the office, as this order 
would indicate, He was a hard worker, like many 
successful men; and it is hard to say whether 
such are successful because they work hard, or 
work hard because they are successful, 

At ten o'clock that night, young Anthony 
entered the sitting-room of his friend Beesley, 
living in apartments in Harrington Street. He 
was pale and discomposed, ‘I’ve had a row with 
the governor, Dick. I can’t pay up, and he 
wouldn’t help me. I want you to give me a night’s 
lodging ; I can’t go home.’ 

At eight o’clock the next morning, the women 
who came to sweep out the office, found old 
= Greig face forward upon his open desk— 

ead, 


It. 


‘Miss Grace is in the drawing-room; and says 
you are to go up, if you please, sir,’ said the 
servant to a black-bearded, rather sprucely attired 
man, who entered the hall with the air of a 
frequent visitor. 

‘Mr Greig in?’ he asked, taking off his gloves, 
and arranging the blue silk handkerchief in his 
breast-pocket. 

‘No, sir. Neither Mr Greig nor Mr Anthony hev 
come in to dinner, Miss Grace doesn’t know what 
can have kept them. The prim little domestic 
had a way of italicising her speech in a most 
arbitrary mode. 

‘Papa must be staying at the office again to- 
night, Robert; and Tony has not been home; 
and I’m very glad you have come.’ 

‘So am I)’ said the young gentleman thus warmly 
welcomed, ‘And so you have been nursing the 
cat all afternoon, eh ?’ 

‘Well, it isn’t a miracle of observation to find 
that out; Suds certainly does leave a part of her 
fur wherever she goes.’ 

The gentleman thus addressed plumed himself 
somewhat upon his detective-like powers of obser- 
vation ; and the young lady seems to have known 
this, for she went on to say: ‘But I have been 
reading—perhaps you can also guess what?’ and 
Miss Greig put her hands behind her, inclined her 
head to one side, and assumed generally a saucy 
and critical air, whilst her companion peered 
about. ‘Oh, you are quite cold in your search !’ 
she cca ‘It isn’t at that side of the room 
at all’ 

‘Well, you barely give a fellow a chance, every- 
thing is so neatly put away on the shelves. How- 
ever, I think I have got it. Sibylle—isn’t that 
the book in question ?’ 

‘How could you guess ?’ 

‘Oh, easily enough. It does not need much 
cleverness to infer that you had been reading a 
certain book, with a binding very much warped 
by that intolerable habit of yours of taking a book 
to the fire and toasting its poor back until it 
writhes like a martyr at the stake.’ 

‘Books are made to be used. But is this faculty 
of observation really useful? It makes one feel 
almost uncomfortable, as if you were an officer of 


‘I shall stay an hour or two to-night, Mr Sinnott; | everybody around you.’ 


a private inquisition, holding judgment upon | 
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‘If it’s useful to any one, it ought to be to me. 
Permit me to inform you that I am a lawyer 
—-Robert Slater, of the firm of Farrell, Alman, 
and Farrell. My head is my only capital—in 
the economic sense as well as literally—ahem! 
Now, I think clever guessing comes by practice 
as much as by gift. If you waste your time over 
acrostics or chess problems, you will get very 
smart in solving them. Well, then, clever guess- 
ing may prove very useful to one in my position. 
I could give you dozens of cases successfully 
defended or supported which turned on a happy 
inference,—Here is Aunt Margaret.’ 

Miss Steel had been busy with some household 
matters, she being housekeeper in her brother-in- 
law’s house. ‘What can have kept Anthony till 
this hour!’ she ejaculated ; and then perceiving 
Mr Slater, she shook hands, and sat down. 

‘Shall you sit up for Mr Greig?’ he inquired, 
as Grace, an hour or so later, shut the piano and 
extinguished the candles, 

‘I think not. He prefers that we should not 
do so, 

‘In that case, I must say good-night. It is 
nearly eleven,’ 

To be partner in a firm of solicitors of the 
standing of Farrell & Co., was a great thing for 
a young man like Slater. He was only four- 
and-twenty, but looked half-a-dozen years older. 
Naturally smart and self-confident, his rapid 
career had in some ways spoiled him, He had 
been the clever boy of his family, and had been 
petted and spoiled, as is not unusual in such 
cases. And yet he was a lovable man. 

The Slaters and the Greigs had been neighbours 
for years, though at present they resided at some 
distance apart. It was through Anthony Greig’s 
influence that young Slater was introduced to the 
firm of solicitors of which he had become a 
member; and between Robert Slater and Grace 
Greig there was a kind of half-understood engage- 
ment, 


Til. 


Mr Slater had business in a neighbouring town 
the next day. It was past mid-day when he 
returned ; but his intention of going direct to his 
favourite restaurant—he was the happy possessor 
of a robust appetite, which renewed itself thrice 
a day with the regularity of clockwork—was 
frustrated by an item of news on a broadsheet. 
The evening papers had bloomed quite prematurely 
into existence a full hour before the sun had 
reached the meridian, in their anxiety to tell the 
story of what was called, in the manner dear to 
reporters : 


‘A Tracepy.—A shocking occur- 
rence has happened in our midst. A gentleman 
known and respected by multitudes of his fellow- 
townsmen, Mr Anthony Greig, of the firm of Greig 
& Co., was found this morning dead in his office. 
The body was discovered early this morning by 
the women-servants. The dead man was lying 
forward on the desk in the private office, In 
the absence of medical testimony, which will 
be forthcoming at the inquest, conjecture is at 
fault ; but the majority inlet to the belief that 
his death was not due to natural causes. 

‘ Later—It is now certain that not apoplexy, 
as some supposed, but strangulation, was the cause 


of Anthony Greig’s death. He has also been 
stabbed ; but the wound is not of itself sufficient 
to have caused death, It was the habit of the 
deceased occasionally to remain late at the office, 
and this was the case last evening. We under- 
stand that the circumstances point to the sup- 
— that the murder was accomplished 
etween six and nine o’clock last night; but 
whether the motive of the deed was plunder or 
revenge, is not as yet evident. So far, nothing 
has been missed from the cash drawers or the 
safes, the keys of which were found, apparently 
untouched, hanging from the lock of the open 
desk. The doors and windows show no signs of 
having been forced. The police are making 
diligent inquiries, and it is said have discovered 
a clue, the nature of which has not transpired. 
‘The late Mr Greig led a retired life, and his 
name came but seldom before the public. His 
death will be sadly felt by a large circle of friends. 
His career has been one of unceasing and unas- 
suming business energy ; and though he took but 
a small share in the political affairs of his native 
town, he was amongst the most generous sup- 
porters of all local charities. Quite a gloom has 
been thrown over the town by this tragic occur- 
rence, and this is intensified by certain sinister 
suspicions, which we refrain even from hinting or 
mentioning, except for the sake of hoping that 


they are groundless,’ 


Thunderstruck by the intelligence, Mr Slater 
hurried at once to the factory. Things were, 
to all appearance, going on as usual; that is 
to say, the machinery was in full action, and 
the clerks were all present in the office, The 
managing clerk, Mr Sinnott, an elderly man, 
painstaking and assiduous, kept things going 
for the sake of one or two large contracts in 
execution ; but only the necessary current work 
was being done in the office. any stood at 
their desks listless and distraught. A few con- 
tinued to write the absolutely necessary corre- 
spondence, and all that was said was spoken in 
hushed whispers. 

‘What is this terrible news, Mr Sinnott?’ asked 
Slater as he entered the office. ‘I have been 
out of town, and have just heard it. Does Miss 
Greig—— Have you sent word to the house? 
Where is young Mr Anthony ?” 

Sinnott looked up, and methodically laid down 
his pen. Then in a whisper: ‘Come this way, Mr 
Slater. Mr Farrell has been here. I sent for you, 
and he came. This is shocking, is it not?? He led 
him aside, out of hearing of the others, and pro- 
ceeded: ‘This is a more awful affair than you 
imagine. Carson the detective has it in hand. 
There is no doubt of its being a murder, and the 
worst is, it has been done without breaking locks 
and without robbery. What does it point to, Mr 
Robert 

‘Why! that whoever did it, must have been on 
the premises, I suppose.’ 

‘And took nothing! Perhaps rather it means, 
that whoever did it, had the means of entering 
the premises ;’ and Sinnott, who was fat and 
comfortable-looking, shivered nervously and 
coughed. 

‘You don’t mean to say’—— began Slater. 

‘No; I don’t say anything, But 1[’ll tell you 
what others will say. Young Mr Anthony will 
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be accused of this, as sure as you and I are here. 
I don’t believe it of him. Of course, I can’t believe 
it ; but things look very black, very black indeed. 
Yesterday, they quarrelled on the same old subject. 
I don’t think the amount of Mr Anthony’s debis 
was much; but his uncle seemed to lose temper. 
We heard very high words when the door opened, 
and he came out in the most excited manner. The 
last expression every one in the office heard was: 
“You'll be sorry for this, uncle ;” and off he went. 
Now, there is his desk just as he left it yesterday, 
except for one thing. There was a white-handled 
pocket-knife there then, To-day, it is covered 
with blood, lying’-— Sinnott pointed ex- 
pressively with his fat forefinger to the inner 
room. 

‘Where is Anthony ?’ 

‘That’s the worst of all. Mr Anthony is miss- 
ing. Add that to the fact of the quarrel, the 
threat, the knife, and to the singular fact that 
nothing has been stolen or violated—and what is 
the conclusion ?’ 

Mr Slater shook his head ominously, and his 
looks belied his words as he answered: ‘ Oh, well; 
let us hope Anthony can refute all this. It looks 
bad enough ; but we can’t say till we have heard 
his own account of his doings——Here is Carson 
now.’ 

The detective was a tall, blue-eyed, light-bearded 
man, of about five-and-thirty. He drew himself 
up with the air of stretching himself, as he held 
the door and closed it, and then strode leisurely 
into the office. 

‘Well, Mr Carson, this is a bad business.’ 

‘It is indeed, sir—as bad a business as I’ve 
seen. I suppose your people will take up the 
ease for the young man. I’ve found him; he’ll 
be at the coroner’s court in the morning.’ 

The three then repaired to the room of the 
deceased, Carson removing his hat and placing it 
on a chair. There was a desk in the middle of 
the room, of the kind called cylinder desks, A 
few pictures were on the walls; a safe stood 
behind the desk, its massive iron painted in 
imitation of walnut; and beside the safe there 
was a door, seldom used, communicating with the 
factory. 

The most careful search had failed to reveal 
anything except the white-handled knife, now in 
safe custody at the police office. 

‘What do you make of it, Carson ?” 

‘Nothing, sir. There’s not a trace to lay hold 
of, except, maybe, it does look a little queer that 
the knife should have been forgotten. Seems to 
me, if I’d ha’ done it, I might p’raps have forgot a 
handkerchief or a jemmy; but the knife itself 
would be the last thing to be forgotten. Curious 
thing, too, is those keys sticking in the desk 
there. If they have been used to open the 
safe and take anything’—— 

‘Everything is in order, put in Sinnott. 

‘Well, I say if the keys have been used, it 
must have been by a cool hand, to go and stick 
the right one in the desk again, as if nothing 
had happened. It looks precious like suicide, to 
me.’ 


* Well, there’s nothing more to be done here, I 
suppose,’ said Mr Slater. ‘ Leave everything as it 
is, Mr Sinnott. Those things can go back to the 
restaurant. Poor man, he little thought that this 
would be his last meal—— Well, let us go,’ 


‘The inquest is to-morrow morning at ten, sir,’ 
said Carson. 

‘Very well; I shall be there” So saying, Mr 
Slater disappeared. 


THE CHINESE IN AMERICA, 


Wuat is to be done with the Chinese in the 
Western States of America? is a question which 
has for some time been puzzling American states- 
men. In San Francisco, the Celestials are thirty 
thousand strong; and nearly every third person 
you meet in the streets is a Chinaman, trotting 
along in his black felt hat, blue linen blouse, 
awkward-looking shoes, loose white stockings, and 
inevitable pigtail. Very strong the cry of inter- 
ested parties: ‘John Chinaman must go. He is 
over-running the country; he is ruining the 
market ; he is quarrelsome, ill-tempered, and dis- 
honest ; he is a confirmed gambler, and a slave to 
opium-smoking ; he earns money in America, and 
takes or sends it back to his own country to 
spend ; his clothes he imports from China, also 
the rice which is his staple article of diet, and 
even the opium he smokes. Instead of spending 
his money in an open, free-handed way, encourag- 
ing trade, he lives so frugally, and saves so 
carefully, that when he returns to his native 
country—which is the ambition of every Celestial 
to do—he leaves America so much the poorer 
for his having been there’ So his enemies say. 
But this argument does not hold good. They 
seem to forget that he leaves the country so much 
the richer for all his patient, careful labour. 

But all partisanship is apt to be one-sided, and 
John’s enemies too frequently will refuse to utter 
a word in his praise. He is altogether a great 
nuisance to them; he is not wanted, and he must 
go. Even Sambo—in happy forgetfulness that 
until very recently he, as a freeman, was barely 
tolerated—even Sambo echoes the pitiless cry: 
‘Chinaman must go.’ But ask the opinion of any 
disinterested party, and you will hear a very dif- 
ferent story. Or ask the thrifty housewife, who 
will tell you that she can buy her pumpkins, her 
tomatoes, &c., at the door from John for half the 
price she has to give to a white man. Or ask 
those who have employed him as a domestic ser- 
vant, and they will tell you he is cleanly, indus- 
trious, and faithful. He is, in fact, frugal and 
hard-working, and in the main a quiet and peace- 
able citizen; and when he does quarrel, it is 
generally with one of his own fellows. 

We confess to a feeling of great sympathy with 
poor John, who, especially in San Francisco, is 
often treated both harshly and unjustly. Perhaps, 
in that not too orderly city, his presence is the 
most felt ; and it is no uncommon thing for him to 
be wantonly attacked in the street, and mobbed 
and stoned by the young roughs, men and boys, 
who abound there, and are known in slang phrase 
as ‘Hoodleums.’ There is something pleasant and 
childlike about his ready, good-humoured laugh, 
and queer-sounding ‘pidgen’ English ; something 
quaint and picturesque about his costume, his 
slim undersized figure, his shaven head, glittering 
oblique eyes, slender brown hands—adorned in 
some instances with nails of portentous length 
—and his unfailing pigtail, whose coarse black 
hair is cunningly eked out with plaited braid or 
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But then we are not an inhabitant of San 
Francisco; the father of a family, for instance, 
who has sons to place in the way of earning their 
living, and finding great difficulty in doing so, 
because John is there first. Possibly under these 
circumstances we might find our sympathy largely 
tempered by jealousy under the promptings of 
self-interest, ‘They fill up all the places, an 
intelligent San Franciscan complained to us; 
“until a man like me, with lads to provide for, 
hardly knows where to turn. A Chinaman will 
earn seventy-five cents a day, and save out of it, 
and a white man cannot do it. But then they 
live upon rice, and their dress costs them next 
to nothing.’ 

That John earns seventy-five cents per diem 
and saves out of it, is true; but is he to blame 
for this? His tastes are economical, and his living 
of the simplest. He does not smoke ten-cent 
cigars, nor drive a ‘buggy’ in the park on Sun- 
days, as seems to be the approved fashions in 
San Francisco for young men of all degrees, 
Besides this, he is not above putting his hand to 
many kinds of work which the free and inde- 
pendent republican seems to consider derogatory 
to his dignity, and an infraction of his somewhat 
obtrusive creed, that he is as good as any man he 
meets—and rather better. John is the almost 
universal laundress out West ; he is also a barber, 
a baker, a shopkeeper, a domestic servant, a road- 
maker, a worker on the railway-line—in short, 
anything and everything to which he can turn his 
hand, with apparently not a particle of fear that 
his dignity will suffer thereby. 

John is gregarious, and he and his fellows 
mostly congregate in their own special quarter of 
the city, popularly known as Chinatown; and a 
most interesting tour of inspection can be made 
there by the visitor, provided he go under the 
escort of some officer of the law, without whom it 
would not be safe to venture into some parts of 
the town, The one who accompanied us—a party 
of six, who set off one evening about eight o'clock 
—was armed with a double-barrelled pistol, a 
six-chambered revolver, and a pocketful of car- 
tridges. But then, as he explained, it was more as 
a precautionary measure against any white roughs, 
than from any fear of the more harmless China- 
men, 

Chinatown occupies a hilly part of the city, 
where two or three respectably large, and toler- 
ably well-paved streets slope steeply down, and 
are crossed and intersected by narrow alleys and 
court-yards, where dwellings are crowded together, 
dingy, close, and almost unimaginably dirty. On 
the right, as you ascend one of these steep streets, 
stands the Globe Hotel, a large and imposing struc- 
ture, originally intended to serve the purposes of 
an ordinary hotel, but which has now fallen 
entirely into the hands of the Chinese, who, 
crowded together, setting all sanitary laws at 
defiance, have turned the place into a veritable 
rookery. It is easy to see, as you walk along the 
streets of Chinatown, that you are not in an ordi- 
nary neighbourhood. It is the exception to meet 
with a white face, The stores have a curious 
foreign appearance ; and the names over the win- 
dows are not such as one usually sees in an 
English-speaking town—Chin Lee, Sam Lung, Ho 
Sing, Wang Lo, and so forth. 

The better streets boast some really good shops. 


At the highest end of one, you can see a corner 
store, filled with all sorts of tempting native wares 
—fans, toys, cunning carved work, and any amount 
of china nicknacks, teapots, vases, &c. A little 
below is a silversmith’s shop, where silver orna- 
ments, beautifully hand-worked, can be bought 
for a mere trifle, Next door to this you come 
upon a goldsmith’s store, where several men are 
busy at work, cutting, carving, inlaying gold- 
thread; and all with such patient microscopic 
care, that you almost wonder that the slender 
brown fingers do not give way, or still more, that 
the eyesight does not fail. Upon being asked to 
show some of the finished wares, the master of the 
store carefully extracted from behind his counter 
an old cigar-box, from which he drew several 
articles with jealous care—rings, earrings, brooches, 
and ornaments for the hair. Upon a small gold 
ring being selected, he took it, weighed it, charged 
the ordinary rate at which gold is sold, and added 
a dollar for the workmanship ; which, seeing that 
the ring was hand-made, and engraved with 
flowers and dominoes, seemed anything but an 
extortionate price, 

Below this store you enter a barber’s sho 
where you see one man having his head shaved ; 
another his pigtail replaited ; while on the left, one 
of the operators appears to be shaving the inner 
part of the eyelids of his customer. It is not a 
pleasant process to watch, for it makes one shudder 
at the bare idea of the slightest slip of the razor. 
But both are apparently quite oblivious of our 
entrance. The hand of the operator does not 
shake a hair’s-breadth ; whilst his patient sits un- 
moved, nor trembles for his eyesight, confident 
in the other’s skill. 

Greengrocery stores, stores for wood and fuel, 
bakers’ and confectioners’ stores, cigar and opium 
stores, abound. On the opposite side, is a large 
and flourishing restaurant, which we entered, and 
which was conducted—according to the name 
over the window—by a certain Mr Bun Sun Low. 
The ground-floor appeared to be devoted to cook- 
ing and confectionery, and everything was tempt- 
ingly fresh and clean. In the background, two 
Chinamen were employed over a heap of dark- 
looking bulbs, which they were peeling and slicing. 
It is a root indigenous to China, and largely used 
in their cookery. They hospitably invited us to 
taste it; and the taste was by no means unplea- 
sant. The inner part was white, and in flavour- 
something between a cocoa and a Brazil nut. 
Up-stairs, we found a large room like the one 
below, spotlessly clean, painted red, and furnished 
with carved ebony chairs and tables; exactly in 
the style so much in vogue in England at the 

resent time. The window opened upon a broad 
semi overlooking the street, and lighted by 
fantastic Chinese lanterns Mr Bun Sun Low 
was not long in spreading the table for tea—a 
clean white cloth, delicate cups and saucers, with 
large teaspoons of finest china; and two dishes of 

reserved fruit as accessories. He laughed good- 
actonnediy at the ladies of our party, who 
insisted upon drinking milk with their tea; and 
politely instructed our barbarian ignorance in the 
proper method of making and pouring out his 
fragrant infusion. 

In the street outside, all was still noisy and 
busy when we once more sallied forth, The 
people were still going about their various busi- 
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nesses, men, women, and children; not many 
women, however, for it is considered a disgrace 
for a Chinese woman to come over to America, 
and those you meet are mostly belonging to the 
poorer and more degraded class. We were told 
that John finds considerable difficulty in per- 
suading any white woman to marry him, and 
that hitherto only a few Irishwomen have been 
prevailed upon to try the experiment. We are 
almost inclined to wonder at their reluctance ; for, 
we hear, he makes a kind and careful husband, 
and abstains from intoxicating drinks. 

As you pass them in the street, it is not easy 
to tell the men from the women; for the men 
are almost without exception beardless, and dress 
exactly the same; though the women, having, 
according to Chinese belief, no souls, and there- 
fore not requiring anything by which to pull 
them up into paradise, do not sport pigtails, but 
wear their smooth satiny hair in broad shining 
braids. They also wear earrings, which, we were 
informed, a man may not do until he attains to 
the dignity of grandfatherhood. 

To the theatre next, which is open nearly every 
night, and where plays are acted that drag their 
slow length through a whole fortnight ; a trial of 
patience, one would suppose, both for actors and 
audience. On this particular evening, however, 
there was a ‘church benefit,’ and the house was 
crowded to the very doors, so that our party could 
not even obtain standing-room, and had to be 
content with a momentary glimpse of one or two 
fantastic figures in gorgeous dress, promenading 
and gesticulating upon the tiny stage. 

The joss-houses, or Chinese places of worship, 
are by no means remarkable for their beauty, 
being generally dark and gloomy, with not the 
slightest pretension to any artistic design in their 
construction. Indeed, the joss-image is frequently 
placed in a dreary room on the first floor of 
some unpretending house. Sometimes there is 
more than one—a large bronze joss for the men 
to worship, and a smaller one for the women. 
There are always a large bronze bell and a drum, 
which perform some part in the worship; while 
a sort of pastile, in the shape of little bundles of 
wood, is placed in front of the joss, set on fire, 
and left to smoulder, by way of incense. 

In some of the side streets and courts which 
we explored, the scenes met with almost beggar 

. description. The squalor, the poverty, the filthi- 
ness, and the misery of the poor creatures crowded 
together, were dreadful in the extreme. 

But it was in the thieves’ quarter where misery, 
over-crowding, and lack of fresh air found their 
deepest depth, There you descended a flight of 
steps, and entered a tiny room, more like a cup- 
board than anything else, where an elderly man 
sat at work mending his lamp. Beyond that was 
another cupboard, untenanted at the time; and 
when you had gone through that, you came upon 
a third, where a man sat cross-legged, eating rice 
out of a basin by means of chop-sticks. The 
atmosphere of this last room is better imagined 
than eae’, for window or ventilation it had 
none. These men were thieves, who rest during 
the day, and when night comes, sally out on their 
predatory excursions. 

The regulation supposed to be in force is that 
each person shall have five hundred cubic feet of 
air; but that is only in theory; and in many 


houses in Chinatown you may see the people 
packed in bunks two feet six inches high, one 
above another, three stories in a low room, and all 
smoking opium. The inspector informed us that 
a white man is fined if discovered indulging in the 
practice; but with John, the offence is condoned. 
It is curious to watch them prepare the precious 
morsel, placing it carefully at the end of a long 
in, warming and twisting it over the flame of the 
amp until it is of the proper consistency, and 
then packing it into the bowl of the pipe with 
the precision of long practice, to be slowly con- 
sumed in a few clouds of thick blue smoke, 
With some, it will require several of these pipe- 
fuls to reduce them to the state of dead sleep in 
which we saw some men lying. 

No doubt, John is a sad slave to this vice of 
opium-smoking ; and besides this, he has another 
fault, which cannot be passed over without 
mention, He is a confirmed gambler, and the 
taste seems to be born with him, It often bears 
sad fruits for him; as, for example, when he will 
squander away at some game of chance—usually 
dominoes—the hoarded earnings of years. One 
of our friends, crossing from San Francisco to 
Shanghai, told us of a young Chinaman who had 
been out for some years, and who, having earned 
five hundred dollars (one hundred pounds), was 
returning to his native land to buy a wife— 
according to Celestial custom—and live on his 
fortune for the rest of his life. But before the 
boat reached her destination, the poor foolish 
fellow had gambled away the entire sum; and 
in despair, threw himself overboard, and was 
drowned. 

It was midnight when we turned away from 
Chinatown ; and it was a relief to get out into the 
open street, and leave behind us the unlovely 
sights and unsavoury odours, the squalor, the 
dirt, the poverty, and the wretchedness of that 
most miserable quarter. Beyond, the streets were 
silent and almost deserted ; the cloudless sky was 
spangled with glittering stars, shining over the 
sleeping city, the quiet bay, and the distant 
‘Golden Gate.’ 

The inspector, walking by our side, expatiated 
largely upon the wrongs inflicted on the white 
man by the presence of the Chinese, and re-echoed 
the cry : ‘John must go.’ But to say of a people 
thirty thousand strong that they must go, is one 
thing, and to make them do it, is another; and the 
difficult question still remains for the future to 
solve—W hat is to be done with John? 


SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND 
CHARACTER. 


A COUNTRY MINISTER, 


A MAN might not necessarily be held up to public 
ridicule as altogether ignorant of the science of 
geography, even if he should be compelled to 
admit, in the course of an examination, that he 
had never heard of the village of Heatherton, 
Heatherton is not a large village; it is not even a 
middle-sized village ; and in spite of the railway 
which has been constructed within these last 
few years so as to pass at a very short distance 
from it, it is drifting slowly to decay. It is still, 
nevertheless, a place of some importance—to its 
inhabitants. Indeed, it would not surprise the 
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present writer to learn that by some of these 
simple souls their slowly decaying, inconsiderable, 
out-of-the-way country village is held to be the 
very centre of the universe. To some of them, at 
anyrate, its good name and fame are very precious, 
and there are little episodes in its history to which 
they never refer; orif they do refer to them by 
any chance, it is with a degree of hesitation and an 
amount of unwillingness very obvious to an in- 
quirer armed with some previous knowledge other- 
wise obtained. At the present time, for instance, 
when the ecclesiastical chronology of the place is 
in any way brought into conversation, it does not 
seem singular to the younger generation to hear 
it stated confidently that the Rev. John French 
was succeeded in the ministry by the Rev. John 
Robertson, and so on, without a break, down to 
the present much respected pastor, Fifty years 
ago it was different, and it required some explana- 
tion—very difficult to be obtained, however—as to 
how the spiritual wants of the congregation were 
ministered to during the three years that inter- 
vened between the sudden passing away of 
worthy Mr French (which event we noted in 
our sketch of Puir Miss French) and the settle- 
ment in Heatherton of Mr Robertson, 

Shortly after the sudden and unexpected death 
of Mr French, the choice of the congregation fell 
with singular unanimity, and even cordiality, on a 

oung man of great promise and remarkably good 
ty the Rev. Henry Youatt. He seemed, and 
—— was, about twenty-five years of age when 
e came to Heatherton; but although he had 
only obtained his probationer’s license a few 
months before, he came recommended by so many 
ious and influential ministers by whom he had 
Som known, that we might well flatter ourselves 
our choice had not been misdirected. For some 
time after his ordination and induction into the 
astorate, it seemed as if his stay among us was 
ikely to be of the shortest ; and indeed, we could 
hardly hope that a young man endowed with the 
gifts and graces possessed by Mr Youatt could for 
long escape the prying eyes of congregations with 
much more of worldly temptation and advantage 
at their disposal than we could ever pretend to 
offer. But it was from the mere fact that for 
some months after being ‘placed’ he made no 
effort to settle among us, coming from some- 
where every Saturday, and going away as vaguely 
on Monday morning, that we argued thus early 
a short term for his ministry amongst us. 

This was—and we all felt it to be so—an 
eminently unsatisfactory state of affairs, James, 
more frequently called Jeames, Monk, the douce 
and much respected, as well as wise and witty 
ruling elder, had been heard to declare that this 
would never do, This had been repeated with 
every degree of emphasis by the whole congrega- 
tion, down to auld Kirsty Baird, who in spite, or 
probably in consequence of her deafness, took her 
seat every Sunday on the pulpit stairs, where 
she made audible comments from the voluminous 
folds of her scarlet cloak on such portion of the 
sermon as seemed to reach her brain. 

It was determined, therefore, to appeal to Mr 
Youatt for some information as to when he 
intended to take up his residence in the manse, 
which had cost a considerable sum to the parish, 
and was gaining nothing by standing unoccupied, 
To the deputation of elders who waited on 


him, Mr Youatt was all frankness; but while 
professing his willingness, nay, anxiety to live 
in our midst, declared himself entirely unpre- 
pared to take up his abode, single man as he 
was, and with no immediate intention of getting 
married, in such a huge caravanserai as the Auld 
Loan Manse. It was, he said, equally preposterous 
to expect him to wander from door to door up and 
down Heatherton in search of a lodging; he, a 
minister, and not yet personally acquainted with 
many of his flock, might in such a quest fall into 
= or even mortifying mistakes. But if the 

eputation would be good enough to take the 
trouble to find him fitting lodgings, he declared 
himself willing to be bound by their choice ; and 
when opportunity offered, the manse and glebe 
might be managed by the same deputation, so as 
to bring in whatever might be possible, for the 
benefit alike of minister and flock. Jeames Monk, 
by position and nature head and spokesman of 
the deputation, was a man possessed of a fine vein 
of humour ; and such an opportunity as this for 
taking sly hits at our young, good-looking, and 
unmarried minister was not likely to be thrown 
away. The minister, on his part, took Jeames’s 
banter in excellent form, tossing back what he 
could with a shy, bashful grace and good-nature, 
extremely captivating to the kindly, unsophisti- 
cated, rustic heart. In the end, the deputation 
did their share of what they undertook to do with 
exemplary care and diligence; as a consequence of 
which, Mr Youatt was in a few weeks installed, 
almost as comfortably as he could possibly have 
been in the manse, under the roof of the sadly 
afflicted, but still brave and even cheerful Widow 
Garroway. 

Widow, or, as she was more commonly called, 
Lady, Garroway was an active little woman of 
not less than fifty-five years, and it might be a 
trifle over. Her title of ‘Lady’ was due to 
the fact that the house in which she lived, with 
one or two other houses, were her own property— 
just as we call a male owner of property a lord or 
‘laird.’ To her husband, who had now been four 
or five years dead, she had brought four children, 
of whom only the eldest and the youngest were 
still alive. Of this eldest son, little had been 
heard and nothing at all seen in Heatherton for a 
great many years, he having entered at a very 
early age into some commercial relations with the 
‘golden South Americas, which detained him in 
that quarter of the globe, until completely shat- 
tered health had sent him back, but not to 
Heatherton. The south of England—almost as 
distant from us as his former dwelling-place— 
his doctors pointed out to him as the most likely 
place in which to recruit his wasted frame; and 
in the south of England he accordingly took up his 
abode. After seeing him fairly established in his 
new home, his mother returned to her own cares 
and duties, leaving behind her as nurse and 
companion to her ailing brother, her youngest 
child, Maggie, a girl at that time of seventeen 
summers, 

Lady Garroway was much too clear-sighted a 
woman to deceive herself with the belief that any 
place or clime could lengthen to any great extent 
the years of her first-born and only surviving 
son; but what she suffered from this knowledge, 
she suffered in secret, and still faced the world 
with such silent heroism of endurance as made 
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her very generally and tenderly respected. Had we 
not all sympathised, each as his nature permitted, 
with the happy mother, when her two younger 
sons were in one day ordained to preach the Word, 
and were sent forth from our own village kirk 
to carry the glad tidings to heathens yearning for 
the light? Either, or both, might have had com- 
fortable manses and Christian flocks at home; 
but they had made up their minds, and as mis- 
sionaries they went forth—to perish. In a short 
time—so short that it almost seemed as if famine 
had been in the land of his sojourn—word came 
that David, his mother’s favourite, had fallen 
a victim to the barbarity of the natives, The 
mother’s eyes had not ceased shedding floods of 
secret tears for this first ‘vacant chair,’ when 
news was brought that Robert had gone down with 
the wreck of the ship that was carrying him to 
Madagascar. Old Mr Garroway, framed of less 
stubborn material than his much more fragile- 
looking helpmeet, sickened under this double 
blow, and died in less than twelve months after 
the last of his two younger sons. Could we help 
pitying a woman who had had such a load of 
troubles to bear? or admiring one who bore them 
so bravely, so silently, and with such pious 
resignation? Here, now, was the last of her 
three sons sunning himself for a few brief days 
in a southern watering-place, before laying him- 
self down to rest for ever; and yet the mother 
bore herself as only a brave woman could, doing 
her duty with the old regularity, the old unselfish- 
ness, and the same high sense as before of being 
‘ever in the Great Taskmaster’s eye’ It was 
said—with what truth it were hard to tell—that 
she felt very keenly the absence of her pretty, blue- 
eyed, golden-haired daughter Maggie—Maggie, who 
was to her as the light of her life and as the 
apple of her eye; but this trouble she also bore 
uncomplainingly. 

It was in profound compassion for her loneli- 
ness, and with no thought of worldly gain, that 
Jeames Monk proposed to his colleagues that 
advances should be made to Lady Garroway with 
a view to her accepting as a lodger, with a motherly 
eye to his temporal well-being, our young and 
weg. but somewhat bashful minister, the 

ev. Henry Youatt. To the surprise of many, 
if not of all, she fell in with the proposals of 
douce Jeames Monk with an alacrity that the 
most sanguine of the committee had not ventured 
to anticipate. 

When the necessary terms and dates were fixed, 
she set about the arrangements for her new 
lodger’s reception with all her former vigour and 
practical knowledge of household economy. Her 
crowning triumph in this direction was achieved 
in the sélection and fitting-up of what was to be 
the young minister’s study. This she converted, 
out of a large and somewhat awkward closet, into 
a really pretty if small room; but above all, 
looking out into a garden which for its size would 
bear favourable comparison with Laird Lindsay’s, 
and was the wonder of the village and many miles 
around, When completed, the curious were for 
a few days permitted to look at this semi-sacred 
chamber ; and many a rustic gazed with awe into 
what was to be the manufactory of the sermons 
under which he was for some time destined to 
sit. Into this study, Lady Garroway conveyed 
out of the parlour bookcases all of their contents 


that could by possibility be construed as bearing 
on the sacred calling of her lodger. Others she 
brought, not because they were religious, but 
because they were beyond her own comprehension, 
being in learned languages, and the property of 
her dead sons, 

When Mr Youatt actually settled down in our 
midst, we were quickly satisfied of what was only 
suspected before, that this minister belonged to 
a class from which very few of the Scotch 
ministers of our humble acquaintance were re- 
cruited—the class of gentlemen. Mr Youatt was 
not merely one of ourselves, with a more or 
less thickly-laid-on lacker of learning, but was 
one who bore about with him all the graces 
and advantages of good birth and high breeding. 
Some weeks after his settlement in the house 
of Lady Garroway, two stately ladies visited 
him, with intent, as it would seem, to pass sent- 
ence of approval or condemnation on lodging and 
landlady. These two ladies—one old, the other 
young, both with bearing and manners to frighten 
and subdue the average Heathertonian—could 
find no word of approval too intense for quiet 
little Lady Garroway and her belongings. She 
showed them over her house with the fine 
courtesy of the little lady she was, and with the 
innocent pride of the managing woman and careful 
housewife she was equally well known to be. 
Genuine exclamations of pure pleasure and sur- 
prise broke from them, as the village widow 
displayed her shelves of snow-white napery ‘with 
sprigs of summer laid between the folds ;’ and 
there was no falling-off in their admiration till 
her duties as show-woman ended at the bottom 
of her trimly kept and unique garden, 

The two ladies went away, therefore, content as 
it would seem, to leave the gentle young minister 
in such good hands. Not long after, it began to be 
whispered about that the elder was the mother, 
the younger the affianced bride of Mr Youatt. 
Whether this was or was not the case, no one 
seemed to know for certain; but it was not a 
matter to concern any among us very nearly, so 
no one could make excuse to ask the question 
either of Lady Garroway or her lodger. These 
rumours very soon ceased to float about as 
rumours; but doubtless they settled down as 
more or less well-founded scraps of information 
in the popular mind. Other doings took their 
turn as themes of village gossip ; and before many 
months, Mr Youatt’s name was in the general 
mouth, rivalling in a measure no less a person 
than Laird Lindsay himself, 

Laird Lindsay was not of the real old stock of 
the village lairds and lords of the manor, having 
amassed his fortune in the sufficiently unheroic 
business of school-keeping and the authorship of 
school-books, Although he had obtained his 
property by comparatively recent purchase, he 
was a man of an overbearing disposition, and 
with sufficient power to make us feel his tyranny 
acutely. In a dispute which had arisen between 
us and the Laird as to certain rights of common 
which seemed secured to us by immemorial 
custom, the Laird had beaten us outright and 
punished us heavily. This was before the coming 
of Mr Youatt. Now, however, he laid claim to 
the village school; dismissed the schoolmaster 
with scant ceremony ; placed a nominee of his 
own in the situation; and made changes in the 
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system of education as hitherto carried on, abso- 
lutely startling to the village mind from their 
suddenness, extent, and, as many were disposed to 
think, absurdity. 

At an open-air ‘ mote’ held at this time to con- 
sider what steps should be taken in this new 
emergency, the shadow of our defeat lay heavily 
upon us. Those who had been our bravest in that 
fierce struggle were evidently cowed before a blow 
had been struck in this; and there cannot be a 
doubt that the school would have been sur- 
rendered to the tender mercies of Laird Lindsay 
without further parley, but for the gallant part 
assumed at the critical moment, without noise or 
bravado, by our young minister, In his hands 
we felt our rights and privileges safe., That our 
confidence was not misplaced was abundantly 
wat by the fact, that in less than six months 

aird Lindsay was totally routed, his nominee 
sent adrift, and our own worthy old friend, 
Dominie Purvis, reinstalled in his former position. 
To render the service more valuable still, Mr 
Youatt took all this upon himself, without causing 
us one penny of expense; and when the school- 
room was once more handed over to us, a small 
debt that had accumulated on it some years before, 
was also found to have been silently discharged 
by the generous young minister. If anything was 
likely to add to a popularity earned by such a 
public service as this, Mr Youatt was found to 
be capable of that also, After the affair of the 
school, it was pretty confidently predicted that the 
minister would now be as ready to interfere, and 
probably as hard to bear, as the Laird himself ; 
that from a respectable elementary school, such as 
was at the time common enough in Scotland, it 
was likely to degenerate, under the influence of 
this clever minister, into something between an 
old-fashioned dame’s, and a new-fashioned Sunday 
school. Nothing of the kind ever happened, Mr 
Youatt scorned to take advantage of the service he 
had rendered to the whole community, to exalt 
either his cloth or his creed at the expense of 
those who were neither ministers nor seceders, 
His duties as one of the trustees (ex officio) were 
fulfilled with a strict regard to the letter of the 
founder’s instructions, and rather with a modest 
deference than otherwise to the opinions of his 
co-trustees, 

His appearance on the ‘green’ was a pheno- 
menon new to Heatherton; and the less new it 
became, it grew to be the more welcome. Himself 
a practised and skilful athlete, his presence at and 
interest in our village evening sports gave them a 
value and importance in our eyes they certainly 
did not formerly possess. It was probably in his 
speedy total suppression of the almost ceaseless 
quarrelling and fighting among the young gym- 
nasts, that his value in this quarter was most 
thoroughly felt, and highly appreciated by the 
rest of the community. If, as was pretty broadly 
hinted, this was not effected without an exhibition 
of carnal skill on his own part that very effectu- 
ally astonished the most flagrant transgressors, his 
services in that respect lost none of their value in 
our eyes, 

It was on the ‘green, and while we were 
secretly deliberating as to the form a testimonial 
should assume which we felt constrained to present 
to him, that the crown and seal were set on his 
great public services. While the burn was in 


‘spate,’ and roaring to the top of its highest bank, 
a child fell into the turbid flood, and was being 
rapidly carried downwards, Mr Youatt did not 
stop to consider what the consequences might be 
to himself, heated as he was with violent athletic 
exercise ; he did not even stop—as was very per- 
tinently remarked afterwards—to consider that it 
was the child of the one man in all Heatherton 
who scoffed at ministers and their work, whose life 
was in imminent peril ; he boldly plunged in, and 
gallantly succeeded in rescuing the child. We 
were bound to admire his spirit and pluck; and 
in little more than one short year after he came 
amongst us, he received at our hands a public ban- 
quet to commemorate that among other things, and 
to solemnly indorse, as it were, his wide and well- 
deserved popularity. Whether anything resulted 
from his sudden immersion, is not very well 
assured ; but about this time, it was observed that 
Mr Youatt began to have a look of unhappiness 
uite foreign to him. It was also observed that 
the hardened weaver whose child he had rescued 
became a great favourite with Mr Youatt, without, 
however, making any appreciable change for the 
better in his attendance at kirk or chapel. 

When the minister was at his busiest in the 
controversy with Laird Lindsay, news reached 
Lady Garroway, his landlady—or mother, as he 
had got quite naturally long ago to call her—that 
her last surviving son was not likely to be any 
more gladdened by a sight of her, unless she came 
to him now, and with no loss of time. This news, 
or something like it—perhaps not quite so urgent 
—had been for some time expected by the brave 
little woman ; but not the less was she quite pre- 
pared to leave her lodger to his own resources, 
with no attendance save the little maid, for the 
indefinite time it might fall to her to be absent. 
But he—not for a moment would he listen to 
excuse or talk of further, or indeed of any hired 
help; she should go, and go at once; take the 
little maid with her, for her own personal con- 
venience, and leave him to what he called his 
own ‘devious courses.’ And so it was ultimately 
arranged, But as luck would have it, for the 
greatest part of the week of Lady Garroway’s 
return from the funeral of her son—whose bedside 
she just reached in time to close his eyes—Mr © 
Youatt was to be in attendance in Edinburgh, 
waiting for the decision, and helping with local 
information, in the great case of Lindsay versus 
The Trustees of Heatherton School. So it came 
that his landlady was not missed by him while 
she was away. 

On returning from Edinburgh, the duty—never 
omitted by him—of noticing with a few words 
of kindly greeting the little maid who opened 
the door for him, was gone through with some- 
thing of more solemnity than usual, on account 
of the mourning which she now wore. From 
her he passed into the parlour, to offer what 
he could of sympathetic condolence to his sorely 
stricken friend. But it-was not Lady Garroway 
who was here to receive him. It was Maggie. 
He felt it like the flash of an inspiration. Her 
name was familiar to him, from her mother’s 
oft-repeated, half-involuntary allusions to her 
‘one ewe lamb;’ but his wildest dreams never 
brought before his mind’s eye such a Maggie 
as this, This was a lady—he needed but one 
glance to satisfy himself of that—a lady, too, 
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of such grace of form and beauty of feature as 
it had scarcely ever fallen to his lot to see united 
in one person. He was at first taken by sur- 
prise ; but was soon reassured by the composure 
of the lady as she introduced herself, which she 
did, by saying simply: ‘I am Maggie.’ On this, 
he also introduced himself; and a little later on, 
when Lady Garroway made her appearance, she 
found her children—as she was pleased to call 
them—enjoying each other’s society with the 
ease and confidence of old friends, The re- 
mainder of the day was spent in the company 
of the mother and her daughter. But when Mr 
Youatt retired for the night, and was seated in 
the privacy of his own room, he was compelled 
to admit to himself that a new and powerful 
element had that day been introduced into his life 
—an element of such potential force, that if not at 
once eliminated, threatened to make shipwreck of 
his hopes, and drive him he knew not whither. 

For although he had not wooed, he had won the 
stately lady who, as we have already intimated, 
had once visited him along with his mother; 
had asked and obtained the promise of her hand ; 
and was bound by all laws of honour at least, to 
implement his plighted troth, For the wooing, 
that other stately and strong-willed lady had 
taken pains to relieve her son of that trouble, 
and he, with a heart untouched, had a strong 
desire to do his mother’s pleasure, But here was 
danger of a serious complication ; and he felt as if 
misery was to be his only possible portion hence- 
forth. To-morrow, he said to himself with a sigh, 
he should break it as gently as he could to kindly 
little Lady Garroway, that he must go away from 
under her roof, grown almost sacred to him—away 
from her own tender, loving, motherly care ; away 
—but this he would not say to Lady Garroway, 
only to himself—out of the power of her daughter's 
golden hair and witching eyes, and speech of 
silver sound—away from all these things, never 
to come back again. When he had fairly resolved 
that this was his only safe course, he retired 
for the night. Now, Mr Youatt was an athlete, 
with unimpaired digestion, and with him to go 
to bed meant to go to sleep. But this night his 
sleep was troubled, and he dreamed. He dreamed 
more than once or twice that the cold and stately 
young lady came to his bedside with a colder face 
and a statelier mien than ever, and reproached 
him, in tones of icy coldness, with meditated 
deceit, and treachery and wrong. This was not 
a very pleasant or restful night for him; but it 
wore away, and morning came; and many morn- 
ings came and went, yet the gentle breaking to 
Lady Garroway had never taken place, and still he 
sunned himself in the light of her daughter’s 
beauty. At length a day came when, in conse- 
quence of some heedless words in one of his 
letters, the two stately ladies came to visit him 
once again. There were few exclamations of 
pleasant surprise on this occasion, however; and 
the elder lady determined to deliver her son from 
temptation by the most summary process known 
to her—his almost immediate marriage with the 
object of her choice. 

‘It will never do, my dear, she said to the 
stately young lady, ‘to leave Henry to the mercy 
of this young person, who is really pretty in 
her own way, and may be designing, in the way 
common to all her class, We will arrange to have 


the marriage solemnised here, and with as little 
delay as possible ; and when ag are both settled 
in the manse, all danger will be past, as well as a 
very heavy responsibility off my hands,’ And 
straightway she sought the study of her son. 

His mind at this moment was actually busy 
with the same subject as his mother’s, but not, it 
must be confessed, full of the same calm confi- 
dence as to the result. He had half resolved to 
kneel down at his mother’s feet, to tell her that he 
could never marry this woman of her choice, and 
to beg to be relieved of a burden that had now 
become impossible for him to bear with happiness 
or honour. But her very first words froze anew 
the current of his speech, and he heard what she 
had to say with the calmness of a man who recog- 
nises in what he hears, or sees, the overmastering 
will of Fate. He heard her to the end, as if her 
story related to some one altogether distinct from 
himself; and he caught himself repeating the day 
mentioned by his mother as that fixed by herself 
for his marriage, as if it were the date of some his- 
torical event he was anxious to impress on his 
memory. When she rose to go, he rose also, but 
spoke no word of affirmation, protest, or dissent. 

On the following day, the two ladies returned 
to their home, leaving him for a short time free 
to follow what in happier times he was wont to 
call his ‘devious courses” And now, at last, he 
did what it was his duty to have done many 
months before, or else to have withdrawn himself 
where the necessity for doing it at all could never 
have arisen—he poured out his almost bursting 
heart before Maggie Garroway. He told her all, 
without drawback or reservation ; and took what- 
ever of comfort he could gather from the confession 
that in the process was also wrung from her. 
When the Sunday morning came, and Maggie 
Garroway went to the kirk side by side with the 
Rev. Henry Youatt, as had been their invariable 
custom since her coming home, do you think that 
any one of all the church-goers who looked on 
their quiet handsome faces, could have guessed 
what molten seas of passion were slumbering 
underneath? It is not likely, or, to that keen 
observer, I am afraid the Rev. Henry’s sermon— 
good and eloquent as it really was—would have 
carried lessons far other and deeper than those 
intended by the preacher. 

Before another Sunday came round, it was 
known to all the parish that the following 
Wednesday was to be Mr Youatt’s wedding-day. 
On that Sunday morning, for the first time since 
his arrival, he allowed himself to be somewhat 
behind his usual time. Douce Jeames Monk 
made some humorous remark on this as on every 
other occasion, and threatened in a few minutes 
to ‘go up the Loan and fetch him by the lug.’ 
Jeames did certainly go, as promised, ‘up the 
Loan ;’ but truth compels me to state that he 
did not bring Mr Youatt back ‘by the lug, nor 
otherwise. He found the Lady Garroway and 
her little maid wringing their hands in an agony 
of despair at the mysterious disappearance of the 
minister and Maggie, 

The pawky Jeames put off little time in the 
house of Lady Garroway ; he was a keen-eyed 
old fellow, this ruling elder, and took in the 
whole story at a glance. He went back by himself 


tion with his brother office-bearers, then climbed 


‘down the Loan’ to the kirk, held short consulta- 
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into the lower pulpit, dispossessing from his seat 
the precentor. Here he read a chapter to the 
wondering congregation, extemporised, to the best 
of his ability, a prayer, not deficient in length 
or fervour, and dismissed them. 

The wild rumours and surniises that had spread 
on the disappearance of Mr Youatt and Maggie 
Garrowa had almost had time to become 
historical, before a printed paper, affixed to the 
kirk door, revived them afresh in all their pristine 
absurdity. This was an extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the Synod, and merely set forth that 
at the late meeting of that body, on the motion 
of Thomas Asterisk, minister, seconded by John 
Blank, elder, the Rev, Henry Youatt, late minister 
of Heatherton, had been deposed from the holy 
office of the ministry. 

A party, which fortunately turned out more 
noisy than numerous, clamoured fiercely for a 
time against this decision of the Synod, as 
being high-handed and tyrannical, and wholly 
unwarranted by anything in the character or 
conduct of Mr Youatt. They pointed out that 
some English lawyer whose name I have forgotten 
—it was probably all a pure invention—had, when 
a@ young man, run away with the lady who 
became his wife, which did not stand in the way 
of his eventually becoming Lord High Chancellor. 
This may or may not have been the case ; but as 
Mr Youatt himself took no steps in the matter, 
his noisy friends soon dropped into silence, and it 
became possible after a while to draw a decent 
veil over the whole transaction. 

After some years, Mrs Youatt appeared again in 
Heatherton, more beautiful, if possible, as matron 
than even she had been as maid, and bringing with 
her, of all persons in the world, the little servant- 
girl, a full-grown woman now, who had mysteri- 
ously a aig on the afternoon of the very 
same Sunday as Mrs Youatt herself. The latter 
eventually nursed her mother, old Lady Garroway, 
through the many weeks of illness that terminated 
in her death. Douce Jeames Monk attended the 
funeral, and walked from the house to the grave- 
yard and back again with a grand, foreign-looking 
gentleman, fearfully and wonderfully bearded. The 
sly old elder was never heard to mention any 
names; but as he proceeded to manage for the 
new owner all the heritable property left by the 
deceased, shrewd guesses were not wanting, At 
length the Elder, contrary to his usual custom, 
dropped a letter into the Heatherton post-office. 
The old post-mistress was unable to decipher 
the name of the foreign town to which it was 
addressed ; but she was ange to take her oath 
as to the person, and that his name was Henry 
Youatt, Esquire. I do not know whether this 
was considered satisfactory ; but it was all the 
general public of Heatherton ever learned of their 
deposed minister. 


OUR BLIND FRIENDS. 


Ir has been the writer’s privilege for many years 
to have had frequent and intimate intercourse 
with a pretty large circle of our blind fellow- 
countrymen. And as his experiences have been 
of a somewhat interesting character to himself, 
perhaps the reader may desire to be made 
acquainted with a few of them, 

t is unnecessary to offer many general remarks 


on blindness. All are more or less impressed 
with the innumerable blessings enjoyed through 
the possession of sight, and what a calamity the 
deprivation of it would be to us. When we 
consider not only the amount of knowledge and 
enjoyment derived from its unimpaired possession, 
but how, to the vast majority of the human race, 
its very possession is a necessity of mere living, 
we can perhaps more fully understand the serious- 
ness of its loss, As with most of the thousand- 
and-one forms of physical suffering, all classes 
and conditions of mankind find that it is no 
respecter of persons, Yet it is undeniable that 
with certain classes, particular kinds of suffering 
predominate. It is so with blindness) How 
common it is, from the accidents of their cir- 
cumstances, for the respectable and_ struggling 
poor to be afflicted in this respect; and it is only 
those to any extent acquainted with these cir- 
cumstances, who can understand their difficulties 
and hardships, when so afflicted. It occasionally 
happens, in the case of a poor man losing his 
sight, whether by accident or disease, that for 
months his mind is depressed and almost over- 
whelmed at the prospect before him; and 
especially is this the case with those having others 
dependent on them; yet, notwithstanding this, 
such is the wonderful elasticity of the human 
mind, as a general rule, under this form of 
suffering, as under lighter forms, that it can even- 
tually throw off its temporary depression and 
lethargy, and, like a summer sky after the 
thunderstorm has passed, resume its brightness 
and serenity. 

The blind have the reputation of being noted 
for their general cheerfulness and patience; and 
deservedly so. On many of their faces may be 
remarked the habitual smile. Indeed, it almost 
seems as if the smile had become stereotyped. 
This is at least indicative of a fair share of con- 
tentment and happiness, which is as much as 
their seeing brethren can possibly expect to 
attain. They are also in general humorous, have 
a keen sense of the ludicrous, and are ever 
ready for a laugh, if you are willing to indulge 
them, or are willing to be indulged. In the 
virtue of patience, they are often far ahead of 
sighted mortals, This is manifested in various 
ways. Indeed, there is no other class in whom 
the exercise of this virtue is in more constant 
demand. As a class, they are to a large extent 
isolated from their fellows. We have observed 
them ona fine afternoon standing for hours near 
some busy thoroughfare of the city, immovable 
as statues, and listening to the traffic surging 
past. This is often how they enjoy the sun and 
air of heaven. But if any of their seeing neigh- 
bours will only ask them for a walk into the» 
country, there are none fonder of walking and 
company than the blind. 

We have briefly indicated one or two phases of 
character in which the blind, shall we say, excel 
their seeing fellows; but there is another which 
may be referred to, and that is memory. We 
have had experience of some curious instances; 
such as, of a man repeating almost word for word 
any sermon he might hear in church; another 
repeating chapter after chapter from one of Scott’s 
novels, after hearing it read; and of another, 
a decided poet in his own eyes, if the expression 
may be pardoned, composing verses innumerable 
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during the night in bed, and retaining them in 
his mind until he could get some one with sufficient 

tience to write them down. Another man we 
now accomplished a feat of memory which we 
think deserves to be recorded. It is sometimes 
maintained by those who are hostile to the Shorter 
Catechism being taught in our public schools, that 
few remember or could repeat much of its contents 
after having reached the years of maturity. One 
day this argument was brought against it in the 
resence of a blind man whose age would be at 
east fifty. He at once questioned this state- 
ment; and after a few words, the blind man and 
his friends agreed to meet next day and put his 
assertion to the test, namely, that he would repeat 
the Catechism from beginning to end without a 
mistake, if they would forfeit a certain small 
sum of money in the event of his doing so. 
The blind man, like themselves, had given 
little attention to the Catechism since leaving 
school as a boy; but he had good faith in 
the strength of his memory. He accordingly set 
about his task at home by getting it read over 
a few times; and next day fulfilled the bargain, 
to the entire satisfaction of his friends, A fifth 
man has a wonderful memory for dates, &c., and 
also seems to have an inexhaustible fund of 
humorous stories, principally Scotch, and to have 
a special knack of telling them too. 

Ve may here refer to the subject of dreams as 
having some connection with memory, inasmuch 
as the former are largely dependent on the latter. 
Our blind friends have their dreams ; but they are 
different from the dreams of their seeing friends 
in one important respect. They are known as 
blind dreams. To the uninitiated, this expression 
may require some little explanation. Suppose by 
some accident a man loses his sight. For a con- 
siderable time after, his dreams are the same as 
heretofore. He sees in his dreams the loved faces 
and the familiar scenes on which his eyes were 
wont to rest, unchanged. By-and-by, this is 
altered. Gradually, these impressions fade, and 
a time comes when his very dreams are blind. 
Gone are the loved faces and places, and he sees 
them no more in this world, 

It has often been remarked with what con- 
fidence, and even boldness, the blind will ven- 
ture alone through the busiest streets of our 
large cities, and how few are the accidents that 
befall them. We have heard the expression that 
a special providence protects drunk men and 
children; and the blind may be included. No 
doubt, their safety from accidents to a great extent 
is due to that confidence, combined with their 
acuteness in hearing and detecting the sounds 
of danger. But it need scarcely be said that 
accidents do occur, sometimes of a serious, but 
oftener of a humorous character; of the former, 
even involving the loss of life; but happily very 
serious results are the exception. Frequently the 
escapes are remarkable, one or two instances of 
which may be given. We knew of a blind man 
walking right into the open grating beneath a 
shopkeeper’s window, falling a depth of about 
twelve feet, and being lifted out none the worse. 
Of another who walked into the unprotected foun- 
dation of a building; and when the alarmed spec- 
tators ran forward and looked down, he was seen 
coolly groping about for the small bundle he was 
carrying when he fell, 


A desperate struggle for life once overtook a 
blind man under painful circumstances. One 
winter’s day he had been a short distance into the 
country, and was returning to the city at night, 
and alone. He thought he was sure of the road, 
and all unconscious of danger, held on his way. 
But unfortunately as it turned out, he had diverged 
from his road, and ere long went plunging head- 
long into the canal. Here was a situation for a 
blind man, But this in itself would have been a 
comparatively small matter to him, as he was an 
ordinary good swimmer, and could have scrambled 
out without much difficulty. But what was his 
horror, having tried both banks, to find that he 
was inclosed between solid stone parapets. Vainly 
he tried, by stretching his arm to its utmost, to 
discover the height. To no purpose did he swim 
about. He now felt he was getting exhausted, 
and determined to make a final effort, if his life 
was to be saved. Swimming with all his might 
to the opposite parapet, on the first touch of the 
wall he made a spring from the water, in the hope 
that he might clutch the edge of the masonry, and 
draw himself up. He fell back into the cold water 
almost hopeless. Recovering himself, he again 
made the attempt, and again failed. But, like a 
hero, he made one more supreme effort, and the 
third time succeeded. 

We here think it might not be out of place to 
refer to a few of the ludicrous accidents that 
occasionally occur, and which none enjoy and 
speak of more than the blind themselves, A 
large and heavy ox was being driven through one 
of our streets, The poor brute had evidently 
travelled a long way, and was much fatigued. At 
length it could go no farther, staggered forward 
and fell on the pavement, and there it lay. All 
unconscious of the misfortunes of the ox, on came 
a blind man with head in the air, and smoking 
his pipe. The few people who were about di 
not observe the man’s approach till he fell pros- 
trate over the broad back of the ox. No sooner 
was he down, than with a cry of terror he scrambled 
up, and started back some distance. The people 
speedily explained to him the cause of his 
alarm; and were not a little amused at the 
reply he made, that when he felt the broad, 
warm, hairy mass, he could not for his life 
conceive what it was. 

Another blind man we saw walking bang against 
aman reading a poster on the wall, with a basket 
of two hundred eggs nicely balanced on his head. 
It is needless to say that the man and the eggs 
were the sufferers, And so did a baker and his 
bread come to grief in the same manner. No 
doubt, these accidents are very serious to the 
ape immediately concerned ; but we can scarcely 

e blamed in thinking they have also a ludicrous 
aspect, 

There is a certain class of Scotchwomen who 
are adepts at making black puddings. One of 
these had been going home with a large tin can 
of sheep’s blood for that purpose. On reaching 
the iron railings, on her way, of one of our large 
accidents hospitals, just at the gate she put down 
her can on the pavement, prompted, no doubt, to 
take a rest, and also that she might gratify her 
curiosity by having a peep through the hospital 
railings. Of course, on came the inevitable blind 
man, like her Nemesis, and upset the blood on the 
pavement, and all unconscious of the serious mis- 
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hap, passed on his way. About half an hour after- 
wards, we had occasion to repass that way, and 
found an old Irishwoman gazing at the sheep’s 
blood, raising her hands, and otherwise expending 
a great amount of sympathy, under the delusion 
that some fellow-creature had met with a fearful 
accident, and had just been conveyed to the 
hospital. 

Much pleasanter is the following incident. In 
one of our Institutions for the Blind, a party of 
visitors were being conducted through the indus- 
trial departments by one of the blind men; and 
as is usual with visitors, they were lavish in their 
praises of their industry and cleverness. One of 
them rather extravagantly remarking that they 
could do anything—to this the blind man, with 
= humour, replied, that there was one thing at 
east in which they signally failed, namely, 
landscape painting. 

Our next story, unfortunately does not present 
our blind friends in quite so innocent a light. 
Three men, two of them blind, were drinking 
together one night in the room of a public-house, 
and as is too often the result of such convivial 
meetings, one of the blind men quarrelled and 
came to blows with the man who could see. Here 
was likely to be a battle, not by any means on 
equal terms. But the other blind man was equal 
to the occasion, That the man who could see 
should have no undue advantage over his less 
fortunate opponent, up jumped the blind friend 
and turned off the gas; and so they pommelled 
each other in a harmless way for a time. 

We have given an illustration of the warlike 
passion ; as an offset, we could give many illustra- 
tions of that gentler passion love, for the blind are 
eminent disciples of Cupid and Hymen. As a rule, 
a respectable blind man has no difficulty in getting 
| a seeing wife, and very often with good looks to 
boot, And when we consider the delicacy of 
touch in the finger-tips of the blind, the latter is 
not to be wondered at. Blind men, however, do 
not always marry wives who see, We know of 
many instances in which both husband and wife 
are blind, and have managed to rear families 
without the occurrence of any serious mishap 
either to themselves or the children. And the 
cases are rare in which the latter are defective in 
sight. Only lately, the marriage took place of a 
blind couple somewhat advanced in years, she 
being his second wife, and he her third blind 
husband. The marriage was not wanting in 
the elements of romance, for in their young days 
they had courted, and parted, blind in a double 
sense, 

We will conclude with a courtship, but in this 
case will not vouch for its truth, A blind man 
on several occasions met a widow, who was not, 
however, like himself, blind, and latterly con- 
cluded that she would make him a good wife. 
He resolved that he would ‘pop the question’ with- 
out loss of time. Accordingly, one evening found 
him in the widow's house for that purpose, when 
his suit was entirely successful. But so elated 
was he with his success, that on leaving her door, 
he forgot he was up a flight of stairs. The stair- 
case window being very low, and happening to be 
open, he felt the air on his heated brow, and at once 
— out without thinking where he was, and 
80 fell into the court below. The widow hearing 
the noise, ran down greatly alarmed; but was 


fully reassured that no bones were broken, by his 
pn ‘Maggie, ye hae a big step to your 
oor!’ 


CHILDREN’S DROLLERIES. 


Tue interest shown in the droll doings and 
amusing observations of little folks, is proved by 
the success of recent works on the subject. Most 
of us have some time or another heard children 
come out with as comical things as any, invented 
or otherwise, that we see chronicled. Not long 
since, a correspondent sent to a provincial paper 
an anecdote of the kind referred to, of which is 
six-year-old boy was the hero, He says: ‘I keep 
a shop, and sell fancy goods. A gentleman came 
in to buy something, ‘Tt was early, and my little 
boy and I were alone in the house at the time. 
The gentleman gave me a sovereign, and I had 
to go up-stairs to my cash-box. Before doing so, 
I went into the little room next to the shop and 
said to the boy: “ Watch the gentleman, that he 
don’t steal anything;” and ut him on the 
counter. As soon as I returned, he sang out: 
“Pa, he didn’t steal anything—I watched him.” 
You may imagine what a position I was in.’ 

Children’s questions are often no less embarras- 
sing than they are amusing, as may be instanced 
in the story of the mercenary little boy who 
overheard a conversation respecting a wedding 
that was soon to take place. At breakfast next 
morning he recalled the subject by asking the 
following question: ‘Papa, what do they want to 
give the bride away for? Can’t they sell her ?’— 
A little one returning from the ‘Zoo’ through 
Regent’s Park with a friend of the writer's, 
pointed to some flowers growing there, and 
inquired if they were tame ones; meaning, of 
course, with his thoughts on the animals he had 
just seen, the reverse of wild.—At a whale exhi- 
bition, a youngster is said to have asked his 
mamma if the whale that swallowed Jonah had 
as large a mouth as the one before them, why 
didn’t Jonah walk out at one corner. 

‘You must think Jonah was a fool; he didn’t 
want to walk out and get drowned, was the 
quick reply of a younger brother, before the 
mother could answer. 

It is related of another infant inquirer who 
was looking with great interest at a foaming pan 
of milk, that he suddenly exclaimed: ‘Mamma, 
where do cows get the milk from ?’—‘ Where do 
you get your tears?’ was the answer.—After a 
thoughtful silence—in which the mention of tears 
had evidently recalled certain associations—he 
again broke out: ‘Mamma, do the cows have to be 
spanked ?’—On seeing a house being whitewashed, 
a small boy of three wanted to know if the house 
was going to be shaved.i—‘Do you know how I 
get into bed so quick, mamma?’ said a little girl.— 
‘No, darling; how do you?’ was the reply.— 
‘Why, I put one foot on the bed, and then holler 
out “Rats!” and scare myself right in.’—A lady, 
when admiring the stars on a bright night in a 
tropical climate, was suddenly asked in the most 
innocent way by her little son of five years old if 
those were the nails that held up heaven. 

Apt replies of little people when scolded or 
onlivak find many illustrations, as, for example, 
when a little girl, after being sharply reproved by 
her mother for some misconduct, said after a 
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moment’s pause : ‘I should fink, mamma, from the 
way you treat me, you was my step-movver.’—A 
four-year-old boy lying in a bed in which his 
brother was also to sleep, replied, when his mother 
exclaimed : ‘ Why, Tommy, you are lying right in 
the middle of the bed ; what will poor Harry do ?’ 
‘Well, mother, Harry has got both sides.’—Another 
youngster of about the same age, seated at the tea- 
table, said: ‘Mamma, may I have some sardines ?’ 
—‘ Wait till I’m ready, child” ‘Why, Ma, it’s 
me ’at wants ’em,’ was the comment, in tones of 
surprise.—A boy who had always refused to eat 
oatmeal, in spite of his mother’s urgings that it 
was a strengthening diet, suddenly surprised her 
one morning by eating a liberal plateful and 
calling for more. Upon his mother asking for 
an explanation, he replied: ‘I am bound to eat 
oatmeal till I am strong enough to whip Johnny 
Scott,’ 

Little Freddie when visiting a neighbour’s house 
was offered a piece of bread-and-butter, which he 
accepted, but without any show of gratitude.— 
‘What do you say, Freddie?’ hinted the lady, 
expecting him to say, ‘Thank you.’—‘I say it ain’t 
cake,’ was the impolite response.—The father of a 
family, after reading from the morning paper that 
the cold the night before was intense, the thermo- 
meter registering many degrees below freezing- 
point, said: ‘Now, children, I — you are 
taught all about that at school. Which of you 
can tell me what the freezing-point is ?’—*The 
point of my nose, papa,’ was the prompt reply 
trom one of the youngsters. 

A gentleman somewhat advanced in life, and 
who was never remarkable for his good looks, 
asked his grandchild what he thought of him, 
The boy’s parents were present. The youngster 
made no reply. ‘Well, why won’t you tell me 
what you think of me ?’—‘’Cause I don’t want to 
get licked, was the answer.—An American mother, 
who fondly put the query to her young son, 
‘What would you do without a mother, Tom ?? 
was dumfounded with the ry a : ‘Do as I liked, 
Ma.’—A mother once showed her child a beautiful 
doll, a St John, of fine make and colour. ‘See, 
she said, ‘he has been very good; and heaven 
always rewards the good by making them beauti- 
ful’—‘Oh,’ said the child, lifting its shoulders, 
‘don’t believe that,mamma, This little St John 
looks very meek because he’s all glued up; but 
if he could only move, you’d see !’ 

A little girl one morning remarked to her 
mamma that her ‘button-shoes were hurting ;’ 
and probably thought relief might come by chang- 
ing right to left. ‘Why, Lucy, you’ve put them 
on the wrong feet,!’—Puzzled and just ready to 
ery, she exclaimed: ‘What’ll I do, mamma? 
They’re all the feet I’ve got!’—An affectionate 
mother noticing her little daughter wipe her mouth 
with her dress sleeve, asked what her handkerchief 
was for, and received for answer: ‘ It’s to shake 
at the ladies in the street ; that’s what papa does 
with his,’ 

A nurse asked a little boy how much he loved 
her.—‘ How much is twelve-and-sixpence?’ was 
the response. This was a sum he had lately heard 
his father mention, and in his childish notion, 
seemed the fittest standard wherewith to gauge 
the capacity of anything.—‘ Which of you two is 
the nicest ?’ was the question put by a gentleman 
about to give some sweets to twin sisters of tender 


years. ‘She is,’ instantly replied both, pointing 
simultaneously to one another; an instance of 
polite self-denial that affords a strong contrast to 
the usual thoughtless egotism of youngsters. 

Children’s remarks are at times even more 
entertaining than their comical queries and replies, 
One of two children who were amusing themselves 
by colouring pictures, suddenly exclaimed: ‘Well, 
how stupid of me to paint that cow blue !’—‘ Oh, 
it’s blue with the cold!’ quickly observed the 
other.—A little girl on being told something 
which greatly amused her, vowed that ‘she would 
remember it the whole of her life, and when she 
forgot it, would write it down.—A canary had 
begun to twitter a little after moulting, but was 
unable to sing its entire tune. A little four-year- 
old, after listening to one of the bird’s vain 
attempts to master his tune, said very composedly: 
‘Mamma, birdie only sang half a verse.’-—Canaries 
bring to mind their enemies the cats. A gentle- 
man had a cat which gave birth to five kittens, 
On ordering three of them to be drowned, his 
little boy said: ‘Pa, do not drown them in cold 
water, Warm it first; they may catch cold before 
they are dead.’—A relative of the writer’s crossing 
the Channel when he was a very small boy, suf- 
fered much from sea-sickness. Hearing a good 
deal of talk on board about the motion of the 
steamer, he confidentially informed his parents on 
landing, that ‘if he had a boat, he wouldn’t have 
any motion to it.’ 

The following remark of a little girl shows an 
opinion of her elders the reverse of flattering. 
dear!’ she exclaimed to her doll,‘ I do wish 
you would sit still, I never saw such an uneasy 
thing in all my life. Why don’t you act like 
grown folks, and be still and stupid for a while?’ 
—In contrast to this was the delicate compliment 
paid by an American boy to his mother. The 
family were discussing at the —— the 
qualities which go to make up the good wife. 
Nobody thought the little fellow had been listen- 
ing or could understand the talk, until he leaned 
over the table and kissed his mother, and said: 
‘Mamma, when I get big enough, I’m going to 
marry a lady just like you.’ 


O LADY MINE. 
FROM THE GREEK OF PAULUS SILENTIARIUS. 


O Lavy mine! there needs no crowning rose, 
No trailing robe, no gemméd circle rare ; 
Thou’rt fairer than the pearl; and brighter flows 
Than gold, the sunny torrent of thy hair. 


Though India’s jacinth glow with dusky flame, 
It pales before thy lustrous love-lit eyes, 

The wond’rous zone, sweet Aphrodite's fame, 
Beneath thy grace and dewy lips, I prize. 


Thy willing slave, I faint and fade away ; 
Life’s sun sinks slowly in the humid west ; 
But in thy smile, gleams Hope’s deluding ray, 
And like pale Vesper, lulls my heart to rest. 
James MILLineToN. 
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